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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  following  Essay  has  been  published 
under  the  persuasion  that  the  subject  of  it 
is  one  of  great  and  general  interest,  and 
has  not  usually  received  the  fair  investiga- 
tion to  which  it  is  entitled.  Next  to  the 
duty  of  supporting  the  cause  of  truth  by 
sound  and  valid  testimony,  is  the  kindred 
duty  of  removing  any  other  testimony, 
which  may  hitherto  have  been  accepted 
under  the  influence  of  imperfect  know- 
ledge or  delusion. 

The  reader  will  not  suppose,  that  in  the 
present  instance  the  mistake,  if  it  be  really 
such,  is  confined  to  a  narrow  circle,  and 
might  therefore  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
observation  ;  when  he  finds  that  it  is  adopt- 
ed generally  by  British  Ecclesiastical  writ- 
ers, and  is  recommended  on  the  authority 
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of  such  names  as  Parker,  Usher,  Stilling- 
fleet,  Gibson,  and  Burgess. 

The  Essay  forms  part  of  a  series  of  Lec- 
tures on  the  Romans  in  Britain,  delivered 
by  the  writer,  as  Camden  Professor,  in  the 
University  of  Oxford. 


J.  HERE  is  110  event  in  the  History  of  Britain, 
which  can  reasonably  be  considered  as  the  occa- 
sion and  origin  of  more  important  consequences, 
than  the  arrival  of  Julius  Caesar.     Although  he 
passed  neither  many  nor  long  intervals  of  time  in 
the  island,  and   contributed   scarcely  any  thing 
towards  the  subjugation  of  it,  he  left  among  the 
inhabitants  the  necessity  of  being  subject  to  the 
Romans  by  becoming  tributary,  and  he  inspired 
his    own   countrymen  with  a  desire  for  further 
conquest  by  the  strange  facts  and  the  doubtful 
discoveries  which  he  reported  to  them.    It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  for  nearly  a  century  afterwards  no- 
thing further  was  done  towards  the  reduction  of 
the  island ;  but  it  may  directly  be  inferred  from 
many  incidental  notices  of  the  time,  that  the  de- 
sign  was  frequently  entertained,  and   was   only 
laid  aside  by  the  demands  of  more  urgent  occu- 
pations ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  interest,  excited 
at   Rome  by  the  narrative  of  the  first  invader, 
continued  without  abatement  for  a  much  longer 
period.     This  point  may  be  illustrated  by  refer- 
ence to  two  physical  enquiries,  which  the  expedi- 
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tion  of  Caesar  appears  to  have  brought  before  the 
notice  of  the  Romans ;  the  nature  of  the  tides, 
which  they  then  learnt  for  the  first  time,  were 
connected  with  the  age  of  the  moon,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  day  and  night  at  different  seasons  in  high 
latitudes.  Accustomed  as  the  Romans  were  to  a 
coast  which  is  subject  to  little  difference  of  flux 
and  reflux,  they  heard  with  astonishment  of  the 
disasters  sustained  by  their  countrymen  in  a 
stormy  sea  and  during  a  spring-tide;  and  their 
curiosity  was  encreased,  when  they  were  informed 
by  Caesar  himself,  that  he  could  learn  nothing 
satisfactory  respecting  the  length  of  the  winter 
night  in  the  northern  islands,  which  had  been 
reported  to  continue  throughout  a  whole  month. 
The  first3  of  these  two  problems  is  frequently 
noticed  in  the  subsequent  literature  of  Rome; 
and  long  afterwards  we  find  this  "  ocean  barrier," 
as  Josephus  calls  it,  described  in  strong  language 
to  the  Jews,  in  proof  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
resisting  the  armies  of  the  Romans.  Even  at 
a  later  period,  and  after  the  lapse  of  another  cen- 
tury, the  enquiry  respecting  the  length  b  of  the 
northern  night  continued  still  undecided ;  and  it 

a  Caes.  Bell.  Gall.  iv.  29.  Strab.  1.  4.  p.  200.  Cic.  de  Div. 
ii.  14.  Tac.  Vit.  Ag.  c.  10.  Jos.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  16,  4.  et  vi.  6, 
2.  Plin.  H.  N.  11.97. 

*  Caes.  Bell.  Gall.  v.  13.  Tac.  Vit.  Ag.  c.  12.  Plin.  H.  N. 
ii.  75.  et  iv.  1 6.  Juv.  ii.  161.  Dio.  Ixxvi.  13. 


was  left  for  Septimius  Severus  in  the  last  year  of 
his  reign  to  satisfy  the  public  curiosity,  by  ascer- 
taining the  length  of  the  summer  and  the  winter 
day  at  the  remotest  extremity  of  the  island. 

But  the  revolution,  occasioned  in  the  affairs  of 
Britain  by  the  arrival  of  Julius  Caesar,  cannot  be 
brought  fully  before  us,  unless  we  describe  the 
previous  condition  of  the  Britons,  arid  contrast  it 
with  what  we  know  of  the  civilization  that  fol- 
lowed. 

Imagine,  then,  a  long  tract  of  woodland,  spread- 
ing over  a  varied  but  not  deeply-indented  surface, 
and  covered  with  short  broad  oaks,  thick  hollies, 
and  ragged  thorns.  On  the  hills,  and  the  declivities 
that  sweep  gently  from  them,  are  thickets  of  copse 
wood,  impervious  in  most  places  to  the  sun,  and 
traversed  only  by  the  smaller  beasts  of  prey.  But 
the  valleys  in  which  they  terminate  are  watered 
in  most  instances  by  a  small  stream,  and  form 
open  spaces  of  rich  pasture,  which  seem  to  take 
their  curving  outlines  from  the  course  of  the 
rivulet  and  its  frequent  inundations.  The  whole 
district,  as  seen  from  an  eminence,  would  present 
the  appearance  of  flowing  lines  of  the  brightest 
green,  embroidered,  like  threads,  upon  a  brown 
and  otherwise  unvaried  surface,  and  dividing  it 
into  fantastic  shapes  and  outlines,  which  the  ima- 
gination might  adopt  as  belonging  naturally  to 
the  wild  region  that  contained  them.  Conceive 
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then  in  one  of  these  sylvan  glades  a  few  rude 
huts,  constructed  of  the  branches  and  bark  of 
trees,  and  seeming  to  be  merely  an  outpost  of  the 
woodland,  from  which  their  materials  have  been 
taken ;  conceive  the  inhabitants  of  them,  half 
covered  with  skins,  and  with  their  own  thickly- 
matted  hair,  to  be  basking  in  the  broad  sunshine, 
and  gazing  idly  on  the  half-tamed  herds,  which 
supply  them  with  their  food  and  clothing,  and 
you  have  a  picture  of  pastoral  life,  as  it  first  as- 
sumes the  form  of  a  community,  and  as  it  once 
existed  in  the  uplands  of  ancient  Britain. 

And  this  description,  excluding  at  once  the 
more  savage  inhabitants  of  the  forest  or  the  mo- 
rass, and  the  settlers  of  foreign  origin  who  had 
established  themselves  upon  the  coasts,  is  a  fair 
representation  of  the  general  condition  of  Britain 
before  the  first  invasion  of  the  Romans. 

What  then  before  their  final  departure  from 
the  island,  and  when  their  own  empire  was 
falling  rapidly  into  decay,  was  the  change, 
which  had  gradually,  but  inevitably,  followed  ? 
The  wild  herds  of  cattle  and  their  half-tamed 
owners,  the  deep  forest  and  its  savage  hunters, 
the  morass  with  its  scarcely-human  inhabitant, 
had  been  driven  backward  from  public  notice, 
or  insensibly  absorbed  in  the  gradual  increase 
of  civilization.  Instead  of  them  appeared  the 
populous  city  and  the  cultivated  landscape,  the 
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toil  of  labour  and  the  discoveries  of  science,  the 
splendour  of  opulence  and  the  debasements  of 
pauperism,  and  a  national  character,  which,  still 
retaining  its  original  fierceness  and  independence, 
and  sometimes  exalting  them  to  the  highest  de- 
grees of  gallantry  and  self-devotion,  had  united 
and  blended  with  them  much  of  the  knowledge 
and  the  refinements  of  their  conquerors. 

But  during  this  long  interval,  an  interval  of 
nearly  five  centuries,  another  moral  agent  had 
appeared,  well  calculated  to  promote  the  existing 
civilization,  but  certain  to  supply  it  with  higher 
purposes  and  a  deeper  sense  of  duty — Christianity 
had  been  introduced  into  Britain. 

From  the  mention  which  Caesar  has  made  in- 
cidentally of  a  full  moon,  and  the  time  of  the 
equinox,  we  are  able  to  determine  the  dayc,  and 
even  the  hour,  when  the  Romans  first  landed  on 
the  shores  of  Britain.  We  have  no  such  narra- 
tive to  direct  us  in  our  endeavour  to  ascertain 
when  the  first  preacher  of  Christianity  arrived,  or 
who  that  preacher  was.  We  may  pass  over  the 
legend  of  Joseph  of  Arirnathea,  who  is  said  by 
Baronius  in  his  Annals d  to  have  taught  the  new 
religion  in  the  island,  and  to  have  died  there. 
The  legend  indeed  was  fondly  maintained  by  our 

c  See  a  paper  by  Dr.  Halley  in  the  Philos.  Trans.  N°.  193. 
and  Horsley's  Brit.  Rom.  p.  9. 
d  Ann.  V.  i.  ann.  35.  §.  5. 
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monkish  chroniclers,  being  repeated  by  Polidoro 
Vergilio,  in  his  History  of  England,  even  in  the 
latest  days  of  the  reign  of  popery.  But  it  is 
so  entirely  devoid  of  historical  credit,  that  we 
may  either  agree  with  Stillingfleet6,  and  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  a  fabrication  made  by  the 
monks  of  Glastonbury  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
the  reputation  of  their  monastery,  or  adopt  the 
more  charitable  interpretation  of  Mosheimf,  and 
admit  that  a  person  of  the  name  of  Joseph,  but 
living  in  the  second  century,  did  actually  preach 
Christianity  in  Britain,  and  in  process  of  time, 
either  from  the  ignorance  or  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  successors,  was  confounded  with  the  council- 
lor of  Arimathea.  It  is  probably  by  a  similar 
process  that  Dionysius,  the  patron  saint  of  France, 
who  was  bishop  of  Paris  in  the  third  century, 
has  been  identified  with  the  illustrious  convert  of 
St.  Paul,  Dionysius  the  Areopagite. 

We  come  then  to  that  part  of  the  enquiry  to 
which  the  greatest  degree  of  importance  attaches, 
the  supposed  visit  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  impossible 
to  approach  this  question  without  feeling  a  lively 
interest  in  the  issue  of  it.  We  are  treating  of  a 
person,  who,  as  a  mere  character  of  history,  com- 
bined the  greatest  qualifications  with  circurn- 

e  Origin.  Britan.  c.  i.  p.  6.  (  De  Reb.  Christ.  Saec.  ii. 

p.  214. 
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stances  of  the  most  imminent  hazard,  and  has 
left  behind  him  the  clearest  tokens  of  his  success, 
in  the  fulfilment  of  that  great  work  of  Providence 
in  which  he  was  engaged.  If  the  British  travel- 
ler, who  may  find  himself  on  the  shores  of  Baiae, 
or  the  plains  of  Campania,  can  easily  detach  him- 
self from  the  classical  enchantments  of  those  re- 
gions, for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  progress  of 
St.  Paul  from  his  landing  at  Puteoli  to  his  en- 
trance into  the  gates  of  Rome,  the  same  traveller 
would  doubtless  feel  a  deeper  interest,  if,  with 
equal  certainty,  he  could  follow  the  footsteps  of 
the  Apostle  from  the  coast  of  Richborough  to  the 
metropolis  of  Britain. 

But  whatever  anxiety  we  might  feel  respecting 
the  issue  of  the  enquiry,  we  must  be  contented  to 
collect  our  knowledge,  however  scanty  may  be 
the  materials,  from  the  facts  actually  recorded  on 
the  page  of  history. 

Now  from  the  manner  in  which  St.  Luke  closes 
his  account  of  St.  Paul  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apo- 
stles, "  And  Paul  dwelt  two  whole  years  in  his 
own  hired  house^  and  received  all  that  came  in 
unto  him,  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
teaching  those  things  which  concern  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  with  all  confidence,  no  man  forbid- 
ding him,"  we  are  prepared  to  believe  that  St. 
Paul  was  afterwards  set  at  liberty,  and  resumed 
his  former  occupation  as  a  missionary  of  the  new 


religion.  From  St.  Paul  himself  we  have  no  di- 
rect information  on  the  subject;  but  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated  by  Eusebius  £,  and  by  other  writers 
of  the  fourth  and  following  centuries,  that  he  was 
set  at  liberty ;  and  after  an  interval,  the  length 
of  which  is  not  mentioned,  that  he  came  to  Rome 
a  second  time,  and  was  put  to  death  there.  How 
then  was  the  Apostle  employed  during  this  in- 
terval ? 

It  is  no  part  of  the  argument,  for  which  we 
are  responsible,  to  determine  the  exact  number  of 
years  which  elapsed  before  his  second  visit  to 
Rome,  or  the  manner  in  which  every  portion  of 
the  time  was  passed.  There  is  nothing  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  to  make  a  journey  to  Britain 
either  necessary  or  even  probable.  It  is  not  our 
proper  business  therefore  to  shew  that  the  inter- 
val was  so  completely  occupied  with  other  expe- 
ditions as  to  leave  no  sufficient  time  for  such  a 
journey,  but  rather  to  enquire  what  reasons  there 
are  for  supposing  that  such  a  journey  was  ever 
undertaken  by  him  at  all.  We  may  indeed,  by 
way  of  answer,  be  compelled  to  consider  the 
length  of  that  interval,  and  the  other  claims 
which  may  be  advanced  upon  the  different  por- 
tions of  it ;  but  this  is  only  on  the  supposition 
that  the  reasons  in  favour  of  such  a  journey  will 

g  Hist,  Eccles.  ii.  22. 
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first  have  established  on  their  side  a  strong  arid 
substantive  case. 

St.  Paul  himself  would  doubtless  on  such  a 
question  be  first  entitled  to  be  heard ;  and  if  in 
any  of  his  Epistles  written  during  his  first  resi- 
dence at  Rome,  we  could  find  evidence  of  an  in- 
tention on  his  part  to  visit  Britain,  and  still  more, 
if  in  any  subsequent  Epistle  we  could  discover 
traces  that  such  a  visit  had  taken  place,  the  ques- 
tion might  already  be  considered  as  nearly  at  an 
end.  Again,  if  such  testimony  would  be  decisive 
on  the  one  side,  so  too  the  total  absence  of  it 
would  create,  though  certainly  not  in  the  same 
degree,  a  strong  presumption  on  the  other.  A 
journey  to  Britain  would  have  grown,  if  at  all, 
out  of  such  peculiar  circumstances,  would  have 
occupied  so  much  time,  and  given  rise  to  so  many 
associations,  that  we  might  naturally  expect  it  to 
be  noticed  by  St.  Paul,  either  in  the  way  of  pre- 
paration for  it,  or  in  the  allusions  of  his  subse- 
quent writings.  The  great  distance  of  the  island, 
more  remote  from  his  native  country,  and  more 
foreign  to  his  early  habits  than  any  place  that  he 
had  visited,  the  many  tribes  of  Gaul  which  he 
must  have  traversed  in  his  progress,  the  danger- 
ous navigation  of  the  British  coasts,  so  different 
from  the  tideless  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
new  forms  of  barbarian  life  that  he  must  have 
witnessed,  the  many  moral  and  religious  obstacles 
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that  must  have  been  encountered  by  him,  are  all 
of  them  so  many  circumstances  to  be  impressed 
upon  his  memory,  and  to  be  blended  with  his 
subsequent  communications.  If  in  calculating  the 
probabilities  of  the  case,  we  can  suppose  a  suffi- 
cient inducement  to  have  arisen  to  carry  the  great 
Apostle  into  Britain,  we  must  in  the  same  degree 
suppose  him  likely  to  mention  it  expressly,  or  at 
least  to  allude  to  it,  in  his  subsequent  corre- 
spondence. 

Now  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of 
the  other  Epistles h  were  written  at  the  same 
period,  we  shall  not  be  justified  in  assigning  posi- 
tively more  than  five  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the 
time  in  question ;  the  Epistles,  namely,  to  the 
Philippians,  the  Ephesians,  the  Colossians,  and 
Philemon,  being  written  during  his  first  residence 
at  Rome,  and  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy 
being  written  during  his  second  visit,  and  a  short 
time  before  his  suffering. 

In  the  four  first  of  these  Epistles  written  so 
shortly  before  the  time  of  this  alleged  journey, 
that  he  probably  would  not  have  abandoned  the 
intention,  and  might  naturally  have  given  some 
intimation  of  it,  if  such  an  intention  had  existed, 

h  The  force  of  the  argument  is  increased,  if  we  assume, 
what  is  highly  probable,  that  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy 
and  the  Epistle  to  Titus  were  written  during  the  interval 
between  the  two  visits  to  Rome. 
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we  find  no  token  whatever  of  a  projected  journey 
to  Britain.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  express 
notices  of  his  intending  to  travel  in  the  opposite 
direction,  to  Philippi '  for  instance,  and  Colossae. 
Again,  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  written 
after  the  time  of  the  alleged  journey,  we  have  no 
indication  that  such  a  journey  had  been  made ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  here  again  the 
strongest  evidence  that  he  had  been  travelling  in 
Asia. 

And  yet  Timothy,  the  affectionate  disciple  of 
St.  Paul,  would  have  anxiously  looked  for  inform- 
ation respecting  such  a  journey,  feeling  with 
still  deeper  interest  the  same  sentiments  which 
are  so  eloquently  expressed  by  Cicerok  in  replying 
to  a  letter  written  to  him  in  Britain  by  his  bro- 
ther Quintus  :  "  O  jucundas  mihi  tuas  de  Britan- 
nia litteras !  timebam  oceanum,  timebam  littus 
insulae.  Reliqua  non  equidem  contemno,  sed  plus 
habent  tamen  spei  quam  timoris,  magisque  sum 
sollicitus  exspectatione  ea  quam  metu.  Te  vero 
vTToOeo-iv  scribendi  egregiam  habere  video.  Quos  tu 
situs,  quas  naturas  rerum  et  locorum,  quos  mores, 
quas  gentes,  quas  pugnas,  quern  vero  ipsum  im- 
peratorem  habes  !" 

It  is  clear  then  that  the  authority,  which  would 
naturally  be  the  most  decisive  in  the  question,  is 

1  Philipp.  ii.  24.     Philem.  22. 

k  Epist.  ad  Quint,  fratr.  1.2.  ep.i6. 
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so  far  from  convincing  us  that  St.  Paul  undertook 
a  journey  to  Britain,  that  it  is  calculated  to  leave 
a  strong  impression  of  the  opposite  kind. 

The  next  testimony  in  order  of  time  is  the 
statement  of  Clement  of  Rome,  whom  St.  Paul 
himself  mentions l  among  his  fellow-labourers. 
Clement m  says  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
while  speaking  of  that  Apostle,  "  Having  taught 
righteousness  throughout  the  whole  world,  and 
having  gone  to  the  extremity  of  the  west,  and 
having  borne  his  testimony  before  princes,  he 
then  departed  from  the  world."  We  will  assume, 
for  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  disputing  it, 
that  this  passage  was  written  by  the  contempo- 
rary of  St.  Paul.  Still  it  is  so  far  from  affirming 
the  point  at  issue,  that  its  evidence,  so  far  as  it  is 
available,  is  rather  on  the  other  side.  The  words, 
"  the  extemity  of  the  west,"  may  by  possibility 
include  the  British  islands,  but  certainly  would 
not  have  been  used  by  a  writer,  who  intended  to 
denote  those  islands  in  particular.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  would  naturally  have  been  employed, 
if  it  were  intended  to  give  the  notion  of  a  journey 
into  Spain11.  When  therefore  we  find  that  St. 

1  Philipp.  iv.  3. 

m  Clem.  Ep.  ad  Cor.  C.  V.  AiKaioo-vvrjv  diddgas  o\ov  rov  KOV- 
p.ov,  KCU  eVt  ro  TepfjLa  TTJS  8v(T€(os  eX0ow,  Koi  papTvprjo-as  eVt  rS>v 
qyovpevuv,  OVTCOS  aTTJ/XXayj;  rov  Kooyiov. 

n  Britain  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  mentioned  as  in 
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Paul  had  signified  his  intention  of  taking  a  jour- 
ney into  Spain,  and  that  many  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian writers  °  speak  of  such  a  journey  as  actually 
made  by  him,  and  say  nothing  whatever  of  a 
journey  to  Britain,  we  must  both  in  reason  and  on 
their  authority  interpret  the  words  of  Clement 
with  reference  to  Spain  rather  than  to  Britain. 

The  next  testimony  is  that  of  Eusebius  of  Cae- 
sarea,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  compiled  a  history  of  the  church. 
He  says  in  his  "Demonstratio  Evangelical3,"  when 
speaking  of  the  "  disciples"  of  Christ,  "  Some  of 
them  assigned  to  themselves  the  Roman  territory, 
and  the  imperial  city;  some,  Persia  and  Armenia; 
others,  Parthia,  and  even  Scythja ;  and  still  fur- 

the  west,  only  because  it  was*  situate  in  what  was  called  the 
WesternOcean:  thus,Diod.Sic.v.24.  Plutarch,  Jul.Caes.  c.  23. 
Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  ii.  28.  and  Catullus,  xxix.  13.  "  ultimam 
occidentis  insulam :"  but  in  exact  language  Britain  was 
usually  described  as  in  the  north  (Diod.  Sic.  v.  21.  Cses. 
B.  G.  iv.  20.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Eel.  i.  67,  &c.),  and  Spain  in 
the  west,  (Caes.  Bell.  Gall.  i.  i.  Strab.  1.  3.  p.  136.  Jos. 
Bell.  Jud.  ii.  16.  4.  Euseb.  de  Mart.  Palaest.  c.  13.  Philost. 
Vit.  Apoll.  1.  iv.  c.  1 6,  &c.) 

0  Atharias.  ad  Drac.  Cyril.  Catech.  17.  Epiph.  Haer.  27. 
Chrysost.  de  Laud.  Paul.  Horn.  7.  Hieron.  in  Isa.  c.  n. 

P  Dem.  Ev.  1.  iii.  C.  7.  p.  II2.  Tovs  pev  avr£>v  rf)v  'Papaiow 
<*PXnv  Kat  avTr]v  re  Trjv  ^aa-i\iKa>Ta.Trjv  TTO\W  V€tpa(r6ai,  TOVS  de  TTJV 
IIepcr  oil/,  TOVS  be  Tyv  'ApjU,ei>iW,  eTepovs  8e  TO  Hdp6a>v  Wvos,  KOI 
av  ira\iv  TO  SKvOa>v,  Tivas  Be  ^8rj  KOI  eif  avTa  TTJS  olKOVp.tvrjs  e\0elv 
TO.  aicpa,  CTTI  TC  rr\v  'ivdow  <p6d(rai  x<opav,  KOI  eTepovs  vnep  TOV 
bv  Trapf\6(lv  eirl  TOS  KaXovpcvas  BpfTTaviicas  vt)(rovs. 
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ther,  some  went  to  the  limits  of  the  habitable 
world,  and  reached  the  land  of  India,  whilst 
others  crossed  the  ocean  to  what  are  called  the 
British  islands."  Now  this  passage  is  considered 
by  many  persons  to  be  conclusive ;  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  Eusebius  speaks  of  these  6(  dis- 
ciples" as  though  they  were  contemporary  with 
the  apostles,  and  bore  testimony  to  facts  of  our 
Saviour's  history  of  which  they  had  been  eye- 
witnesses. But  St.  Paul  is  nowhere  mentioned 
in  it,  and  the  term  "  disciples"  is  one  of  the  last 
from  which  we  should  be  at  liberty  to  assume  that 
St.  Paul  was  implied  in  it.  On  the  contrary,  the 
very  statement  of  the  many  and  remote  nations 
that  they  visited,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
British  islands  are  mentioned  at  the  end  of  it, 
clearly  shew  that  some  more  numerous  body  than 
the  first  apostles  are  the  "  disciples"  here  de- 
scribed, and  that  reference  is  made  to  some  more 
recent  person  than  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles as  the  founder  of  the  British  Church. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  of  these  two  writers  the 
first  makes  no  mention,  either  directly  or  by  rea- 
sonable inference,  of  Britain,  arid  the  second  in 
like  manner  makes  no  reference  whatever  to 
St.  Paul ;  and  to  put  the  two  writers  together, 
extracting  a  subject  from  the  one  and  a  predicate 
from  the  other,  is  a  license  not  indeed  too  bold 
to  have  been  attempted,  but  much  too  absurd 
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to  call  for  further  observation.  If  one  writer  had 
informed  us  that  Aristotle  on  quitting  Athens 
went  into  the  north,  and  another  had  stated  that 
the  Peripatetics  had  at  last  made  their  way  into 
Britain,  we  should  have  as  much  reason  for  as- 
serting that  Aristotle  had  taught  philosophy  in 
England. 

The  next  testimony  in  order  of  time  is  that  of 
Theodoret,  a  bishop,  and  ecclesiastical  historian 
of  the  fifth  century.  In  his  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms  %  this  writer  says  of  St.  Paul,  "  After- 
wards he  came  into  Italy,  and  went  into  Spain, 
and  brought  help  to  the  islands  lying  apart  in 
the  sea ;"  and  again  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy1",  speaking  of  the  same 
Apostle  after  his  liberation  from  Rome,  "  He  also 
reached  Spain,  and  in  his  course  he  carried  the 
torch  of  the  Gospel  to  other  nations."  At  first 
sight  it  might  be  supposed,  that  in  mentioning 
the  islands  lying  apart  in  the  sea,  Theodoret  was 
referring  to  the  same  fact  which  had  been  no- 

q  Ps.  cxvi.  e'Y<TT€pov  jjievToi  Koi  rrjs  'IraXias  eVe/Sq,  KOI  els  ras 
Srravias  dffoiKeTO,  KCU  rals  Iv  ra>  ne\dyei  diaKeip.€vais  vrjcrois  rrjv  a><^)e- 
\eiav  Trpoa-fjveyKe.  'Pcofiai'oty  ptv  yap  eVioreXAaw  e(f)ij'  'EXTTi'^w 
yap  8ia7ropevo/x.ei/oy  els  ras  "^Travias  81  vfA&v  $if\6elv,  /cat  v(j)  vfA&v 
TTpoTrefjifpOrivai  fKfi)  €av  vp.<ov  Trpwrov  OTTO  pepovs  enn\r)(r6<ji.  TO> 
6av/jLaa-i(o  be  Ttrw  ypdtyow  tfairiv'  Aia  roCro  /careXtTrdv  ere  ev  Kpjjr?/, 
Iva  KaTa<TTr)tTT)s  Kara  iroKiv  Trpecr^vTepovs,  us  eyca  <roi  dieTugdfjLrjv. 

r  2  Tim.  iv.  I  7.  Kat  ray  Siravias  xareXa^e,  Kai  els  erepa  edvrj 
Tr)V  TTJS  8i$a<TKO\i 
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ticed  by  Eusebius,  and  possibly  to  the  very  words 
in  which  Eusebius  had  recorded  it.  If  such  were 
the  case,  his  testimony  must  be  taken  as  in  favour 
of  the  journey  to  Britain.  But  it  is  certain  that 
Theodoret  had  no  such  intention.  The  language 
he  employs,  when  he  speaks  of  the  islands  in  the 
sea8,  could  not  properly  be  used  to  denote  the 
islands  of  the  ocean  ;  and  he  himself  shews  clearly 
that  he  had  other  islands  in  contemplation,  by 
proceeding  thus  :  "  For  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  he  says,  '  For  I  hope  I  shall  take  you  on 
my  road  as  I  go  on  my  journey  to  Spain,  and  be 
accompanied  thither  by  you,  when  I  shall  first 
have  been  in  some  degree  satisfied  with  your 
society :'  and  in  writing  to  the  admirable  Titus, 
he  says,  '  For  this  cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete,  that 
thou  shouldest  appoint  elders  in  every  city,  as  I 
had  instructed  thee.' "  From  these  words  we  have 
no  right  to  infer  that  Theodoret  knew  any  thing 
of  St.  Paul's  journeys,  beyond  what  he  found  re- 
corded in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  ;  but  we  are  cer- 
tainly compelled  to  acknowledge  that  in  mention- 

8  The  expression  is  lv  TG>  TreAeryet,  and  means  '*  in  the  open 
sea,"  as  opposed  to  "  near  the  shore."  It  is  quite  as  appli- 
cable therefore  to  the  Mediterranean,  or  even  to  a  large 
lake,  as  to  the  Atlantic.  Thuc.  6.  13.  Plut.  Vit.  JEm.  Paul, 
c.  26.  Jos.  Bell.  Jud.  II.  1 6.  4.  Moreover  the  Atlantic  was 
called  ocean,  and  could  not  properly  be  denoted  by  any  other 
name.  Diod.  Sic.  1.  V.  c.  25.  Jos.  Bell.  Jud.  II.  16.  4. 
Dio  44.  43.  &c. 
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ing  the  islands  in  the  sea,  he  was  writing  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  not  of  the  Atlantic,  of  Crete 
and  not  of  Britain. 

There  is,  indeed,  another  passage  in  the  works 
of  Theodoret,  which  has  been  adduced  hy  Cave, 
Stillingfleet,  and  others,  but  is  evidently,  like  the 
one  already  quoted  from  Eusebius,  too  general 
and  declamatory  to  aid  us  in  our  present  question. 
He  says  *,  "  But  our  fishermen,  and  the  publicans 
and  the  tent- maker,  carried  the  laws  of  the  Gospel 
to  all  nations,  and  persuaded  not  only  the  Ro- 
mans and  their  tributaries,  but  also  the  Scythian 
and  Sauromatic  tribes,  the  Indians,  the  Ethiop- 
ians, the  Persians,  the  Seres,  the  Hyrcanians,  the 
Bactrians,  the  Britons,  the  Cimbri,  the  Germans, 
and,  in  a  word,  every  nation  and  race  of  mankind, 
to  receive  the  laws  of  Him  who  was  crucified." 
Theodoret  is  here  contrasting  the  narrow  range 
and  influence  of  the  laws  of  Rome  with  the  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  the  laws  of  Christ ;  and  the 
language  he  employs  would  seem  intended  to  de- 
scribe the  effect  produced  by  the  writings  of  the 

*  Serm.  9.  De  Legibus ;  ad  init.  Ot  de  q/ie'rtpot  aXiels  KOI  oi 
TeXc3i>ai  KOI  6  o~KVTOTOp.os,  airacnv  dvOp&Trois  TOVS  evayy€\iKovs  Trpo<r- 
fvr)voKao~i  VO/JLOVS'  Kai  ov  p.6vov  'Pcofiaiovs  KUI  TOVS  VTTO  TOVTOIS 
TcXovvras,  dXXa  /cat  ra  2KU$iKa  Kai  ra  SavpofiartKa  ZQvr),  KOI  'ivftovs 
Kai  AlOioTras  Kai  Xlepcras1  /cat  S/Jpas  Kai  'YpKavoiis  KOI  HaKTpuivovs  KIU 
EpfTravovs  Kai  Kifi/3povs  Kai  Teppavovs,  Kai  a7ra£a7rXa>s  irav  fdvos 
Kai  yevos  avBp&Trwv  de^acr^at  rov  (rravpoOevos  TOVS  vopovs  avtirci- 
<rav. 

c  3 


apostles,  rather  than  by  their  personal  labours. 
But  even  here  Theodoret  explains  his  own  mean- 
ing as  he  proceeds  ;  for  in  a  passage  immediately 
following,  after  he  has  mentioned  the  sufferings 
endured  by  the  apostles,  and  the  success  which 
constantly  attended  on  them,  he  adds,  "  To  the 
Persians,  however,  and  Scythians,  and  the  other 
barbarian  tribes,  the  laws  which  they  taught  were 
conveyed  after  their  death." 

But  the  testimony  of  Theodoret  may  still  be 
carried  one  step  further.  As  yet  it  has  only  been 
shewn  that  in  the  passages,  which  have  hitherto 
been  alleged,  there  is  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  point  in  dispute  ;  but  there  is  still  another 
portion  of  his  writings,  from  which  we  may  di- 
rectly infer  that  he  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
journey,  or,  if  he  had,  that  he  did  not  believe  it 
to  have  taken  place.  In  his  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippiansu  he  gives  this  brief 
description  of  St.  Paul's  travels  into  the  West, 
"  He  dwelt  two  years  in  the  first  instance  at 
Rome,  in  his  own  hired  house.  Thence  he  went 
into  Spain,  and  having  delivered  to  them  the 
Gospel  of  God,  he  came  back  again,  and  after- 
wards was  beheaded."  Can  we  suppose  that  if 


u   Philipp.  i.  25.    Avo  err]   TO  Trpoxroz/  tv  rfj  'Pco/zfl   o~ir)yaye 
(owrbv  otKcoi/  fv  18  ia  /zio-tfw/zart.   eKfWev  8e  els  ras  STravias 
Kal  TO  Sfiov  KQ.MLVOIS  7rpoo~fveyKO)V  £vayyf\iov,  liravrf\6c}  KOI  Tore  rr\v 


St.  Paul's  travels  into  the  West  had  been  extended 
into  Britain,  Theodoret  would  have  been  ignorant 
of  the  fact,  or,  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  would 
have  omitted  to  record  it? 

The  distance  at  which  he  lived  from  the  times 
in  question,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  himself 
refers  to  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  in  confirmation 
of  his  statements,  are  sufficient  to  shew  that  we 
must  not  expect  any  original  authority  after  his 
time.  Even  Jerome,  who  lived  in  the  same  cen- 
tury, and  has  been  employed  as  a  witness  on  the 
same  side,  merely  mentions  that  the  Apostle  went 
into  the  western  parts,  and  thus  merely  repeats 
the  probability  of  his  journey  into  Spain. 

The  first  writer  who  expressly  mentions  St. 
Paul  as  having  personally  been  in  Britain  is  Ve- 
nantius  Fortunatus,  who,  whilst  writing  on  other 
subjects,  says  of  the  Apostle  x, 

Transit  et  oceanuin  vel  qua  facit  insula  portum, 
Quasque  Britannus  habet  terras  atque  ultima  Thule. 

But  Venantius  lived  600  years  after  the  times  in 
question ;  the  poem  from  which  the  lines  are 
taken  is  a  life  of  St.  Martin,  and  full  of  legendary 
fictions  ;  and  a  case,  which  obtains  such  testimony 
as  this,  is  injured  by  its  own  supporters. 

After  this  examination  of  the  whole  question,  I 

x  Vit.  S.  Mart,  in  Bibl.  Patr.  1.  3.  ad  fin. 
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grieve  to  think  that  important  arguments  should 
have  been  constructed  on  the  opposite  conclusion, 
and  that  St.  Paul's  journey  to  Britain  should  have 
been  declared  by  high  authority  to  possess  as  sub- 
stantial evidence  as  any  historical  fact  can  re- 
quire. 

And  here  the  proposed  enquiry  might  have  ter- 
minated ;  but  it  seems  to  call  for  some  short  state- 
ment of  the  knowledge  which  may  actually  be 
obtained,  respecting  the  first  planting  of  Christ- 
ianity in  Britain. 

Proceeding  then  downward  in  the  history  of 
the  island,  we  meet  with  the  following  occurrence 
as  recorded  by  the  venerable  Bede y :  "In  the 
year  165  from  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord,  Mar- 
cus Antoninus  Verus  succeeded  to  the  throne,  toge- 
ther with  his  brother  Aurelius  Commodus.  In 
their  time,  Eleutherius,  a  holy  man,  being  pontiff 
of  Rome,  Lucius,  a  king  of  the  Britons,  addressed 
a  letter  to  him,  entreating  that  an  order  might  be 
issued  for  admitting  him  into  Christianity.  He 
speedily  obtained  the  accomplishment  of  his  pious 
request ;  and  the  faith,  which  was  then  adopted 
by  the  Britons,  was  preserved  inviolate,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  peace,  down  to  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Dioclesian."  The  fables,  which  have 
been  added  to  this  narrative,  may  be  found,  if 

Y  Hist.  1.  i.  c.  4. 
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they  should  be  thought  worthy  of  examination,  in 
the  Antiquities  of  Archbishop  Usher ;  but  even 
the  narrative  itself,  if  tried  by  the  customary  tests, 
is  exposed  to  the  greatest  difficulties.  There  are 
no  records  to  support  it,  whose  authority  is  of 
any  value;  there  are  scarcely,  among  the  many 
chroniclers  who  mention  it,  any  two,  independent 
of  each  other,  who  assign  the  conversion  of  Lucius 
to  the  same  period  of  time ;  there  are  few  critics 
who  have  corne  to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  part 
of  the  island  in  which  king  Lucius  reigned,  and 
those  few  differ  from  each  other  ;  and,  lastly,  it  is 
admitted  on  all  sides  that  no  person  of  the  name 
of  Lucius,  or  of  any  other  name,  was,  either  at  or 
near  that  period,  king  of  the  whole  of  Britain. 
There  was  probably,  however,  some  original  fact 
from  which  both  this  narrative  itself,  and  the 
fables  that  have  grown  around  it,  have  had  their 
origin ;  but  if  that  be  the  case,  we  are  now  as 
effectually  excluded  from  any  distinct  knowledge 
of  it,  as  if  it  had  never  existed.  Suppose  a  tra- 
veller to  be  exploring  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome, 
and  to  be  endeavouring  to  assign  to  their  proper 
dates  the  broken  walls,  and  the  vast  substructions 
of  the  Palatine  mount.  There  may  by  possibility 
be  still  remaining  among  those  imperial  ruins 
some  stones  coeval  with  the  first  foundation  of 
the  city ;  but  who  is  able  to  select  and  to  iden- 
tify them  from  among  the  accumulations  of  so 
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many  ages  ?  In  the  parallel  case  of  the  narrative 
now  before  us,  Stillingfleet2  has  adopted  this  view 
of  the  matter :  "  I  do  not  deny  that  there  was 
such  a  person  in  this  island,  or  that  he  had  royal 
authority  in  some  part  of  it,  or  that  he  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity  at  that  time,  or  that  the 
Christian  Church  here  flourished  by  his  means. 
I  see  no  inconvenience  in  allowing  that  king 
Lucius,  hearing  of  the  Christian  doctrines  either 
by  the  older  British  chieftains,  or  by  some  of 
Aurelius'  soldiers,  might  upon  this  be  very  de- 
sirous to  inform  himself  throughly  about  this  reli- 
gion ;  and  there  being  then  frequent  intercourse 
between  Rome  and  Britain,  by  reason  of  the  colo- 
nies that  were  settled,  and  the  governors  and  sol- 
diers passing  to  and  fro,  he  might  send  persons 
to  be  fully  instructed  in  it."  But  this  is  only  to 
admit  it  as  a  possibility,  and  not  to  give  it  cre- 
dence as  a  fact. 

The  following  however  appears,  upon  the 
whole,  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  narrative  in  question3:  that  several  Christians 
escaping  from  the  fierce  persecutions  which  oc- 
curred in  Gaul  in  the  second  century,  took  refuge 
in  Britain ;  that  by  their  means  Lucius,  a  Roman 
possessing  authority  in  the  island,  was  converted 
to  Christianity ;  and  that  in  after-times  this  event 

'*•  Orig.  Britan.  c.  2.  p.  62. 

a  Comp.  Mosheim  De  Reb.  Christ.  Seec.  2.  §.  3.  p.  216. 
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was  found  to  agree  with  the  time  when  Eleuthe- 
rius  was  bishop  of  Rome,  and  was  ascribed  to  his 
agency,  under  the  impression,  which  then  existed, 
of  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 

The  truth  is,  that  we  are  totally  unable  to  fix 
on  any  precise  period  for  the  first  planting  of 
Christianity  in  Britain  ;  but  it  is  highly  probable 
that  it  was  known  and  taught  in  the  island  in  the 
age  which  immediately  followed  the  times  of  the 
apostles.  Some  writers  suppose  that  Pomponia 
Graecina,  the  wife  of  Plautius,  who  returned  to 
Rome  from  his  command  in  Britain  before  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  was  a  convert  to 
Christianity.  The  words  of  Tacitus  are,  "  Pom- 
ponia Graecina,  irisignis  fsemina,  Plautio,  qui 
ovans  se  de  Britannia  retulit,  nupta,  ac  supersti- 
tionis  externae  rea,  mariti  judicio  permissa.  Isque 
prisco  institute,  propinquis  coram,  de  capite  fama- 
que  conjugis  cognovit,  et  insontern  nuntiavit. 
Longa  huic  Pomponiae  aetas,  et  continua  tristitia 
fuit."  This  is  certainly  a  description  which  Ta- 
citus would  be  likely  to  give  of  a  Christian  con- 
vert ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  Pomponia  ever 
was  in  Britain  ;  and  it  would  appear  from  the 
history  of  the  period  a  that  ten  years  elapsed  be- 
tween the  return  of  Plautius  from  Britain,  and 
the  time  when  the  accusation  was  brought  against 

a  Compare  Dio,  lib.  Ix.  c.  30.     Sueton.  Vit.  Claud,  c.  24. 
Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  32. 
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her.  It  may  fairly  be  presumed  that,  if  she  were 
a  Christian,  she  was  converted  during  that  inter- 
val ;  and  this  is  the  more  probable,  because  it  was 
during  the  last  two  years  of  that  interval  that  the 
great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  "  receiving  all 
that  came  in  unto  him,  and  preaching  the  king- 
dom of  God,"  during  his  first  residence  at  Rome. 

It  has  been  maintained  also  that  the  Pudens 
and  Claudia,  who  are  noticed  by  St.  Paul  in  his 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  as  sending  their  greet- 
ings together  with  the  rest  of  the  Christian  bre- 
thren at  Rome,  are  the  two  persons  who  are 
mentioned  under  the  same  names  by  Martial,,  and 
congratulated  on  their  marriage  ;  the  same  Claudia 
being  also  celebrated  by  him  as  a  native  of  Bri- 
tain. But  this  is  manifestly  a  mistake.  We 
must  remember  that  Pudens  and  Claudia  were 
common  names  at  Rome,  and  that  the  Claudia 
mentioned  by  St.  Paul  could  not,  after  so  many 
additional  years  had  passed,  be  the  young  and 
beautiful  Briton  distinguished  in  the  Epigrams  of 
Martial. 

The  oldest  authority,  which  can  reasonably  be 
adduced  for  the  existence  of  Christianity  in  Bri- 
tain, is  Tertullian,  who  flourished  about  the  year 
200  of  the  Christian  aera.  He  mentions  in  his 
Tract h  against  the  Jews,  whilst  enumerating  the 
many  nations  which  had  acknowledged  Jesus  as 
b  Tertull.  c.  Jud.  c.  7.  p.  189. 
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the  Messiah,  "  Hispaniarum  omnes  termini,  et 
Galliarum  diversae  nationes,  et  Britannorum  inac- 
cessa  Romanis  loca,  Christo  vero  subdita."  Now 
as  the  whole  of  the  island  to  the  south  of  the  Tyne 
was  at  that  time  divided  into  Roman  provinces,  it 
has  been  supposed  that  the  words  of  Tertullian 
refer  to  the  northern  portions  of  it ;  and  an  in- 
ference has  been  thence  obtained,  as  to  the  great 
extent  to  which  Christianity  must  at  that  early 
period  have  prevailed  in  Roman  Britain.  But 
the  words  in  question  appear  to  be  part  of  the 
common  language  in  which  it  was  customary0  to 
speak  of  Britain.  They  refer  probably  to  the 
island  in  general,  with  a  reference  also  to  those 
more  unfrequented  portions  of  it,  which,  though 
nominally  included  by  the  Romans  within  their 
provinces,  had  never  been  entirely  conquered  by 
them,  and  were  almost  inaccessible.  It  was  not 
necessary  for  Tertullian's  argument,  and  it  cannot 
fairly  be  supposed,  when  we  consider  the  rhetori- 
cal character  of  his  style,  that  the  conversion  of 
the  Britons  to  Christianity  was  general ;  and  a 
remark,  made  by  Origend  about  thirty  years 
afterwards,  may  satisfy  us  that  even  in  his  day 
the  new  religion  had  made  but  little  progress 
among  the  natives. 

c  Virg.  Eel.  i.  67.    Hor.  Epod.  vii.  7.    Joseph.  Bell.  Jud. 
ii.  xvi.  4. 

d  Orig.  in  Matt.  Horn.  28.  vol.  iii.  p.  858.  ed.  Paris. 
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But  we  must  not  overlook  the  strong  proba- 
bility arising  from  the  whole  nature  of  the  case. 
It  must  be  admitted  as  highly  probable  that 
Christians  would  be  found  at  a  very  early  period, 
distributed  throughout  the  provinces,  and  engaged 
in  all  the  occupations,  of  the  Roman  people.  A 
single  legion,  stationed,  as  the  practice  was,  in 
different  parts  of  the  empire,  recruited  from  the 
district  in  which  it  happened  to  be  placed,  and 
bringing  in  its  train  a  great  variety  of  trades  and 
occupations,  might  be  the  occasion  of  conveying 
Christianity  into  the  most  distant  regions,  and 
investing  it  in  some  degree  with  the  authority  of 
the  state.  Consider  then  the  extent  and  variety 
of  the  troops  employed  by  Vespasian  and  Titus  in 
Palestine  and  the  adjoining  provinces,  the  extreme 
interest  created,  not  merely  in  religious  minds, 
but  among  all  descriptions  of  persons,  by  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  great  opening  which 
that  event  made  for  the  enforcement  of  Christian 
truth,  and  you  have  a  cause  and  origin  sufficient 
to  account,  not  only  for  the  general  spread  of 
Christianity  at  that  early  period,  but  also  for  the 
clear  perception  of  some  of  its  most  striking  testi- 
monies. It  is  acknowledged  that  the  legion  called 
Fulminatrix,  which  took  part  in  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  %  contained  Christian  soldiers,  when 

e  This  must  certainly  be  admitted,  whatever  opinion  may 
be  entertained  of  the  miracle  ascribed  to  them  by  Eusebius 
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serving  in  Germany  with  the  emperor  Aurelius  ; 
and  the  sixth  legion,  which  was  engaged  in 
Syria f  near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  was 
removed  to  Britain  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and 
was  thenceforward  one  of  the  three  legions  sta- 
tioned in  the  island.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
provinces  of  Britain  were  continually  giving  sub- 
jects of  anxiety  and  disquiet  to  the  Roman  go- 
vernment ;  the  communication  between  the  capital 
and  the  island  was  maintained  with  a  degree  of 
exactness  scarcely  exceeded  in  our  own  times ;  the 
natives  of  Britain  were  favourably  received  in  the 
society  of  Rome  ;  and  when  we  add  to  these 
common  means  of  intercourse  the  transcendant 
characteristics  of  Christianity,  the  necessity  con- 
tracted by  its  converts  for  the  propagation  of  it, 
and  the  eagerness  and  intrepidity  with  which 
they  obeyed  the  summons,  we  might  expect  the 
result  to  have  taken  place  at  a  much  earlier  pe- 
riod, but  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  Christianity 
had  taken  root  and  was  flourishing  in  Britain  in 
the  middle  of  the  second  century. 

and  others.  See  Moyle's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  90.  Mosheim,  De 
Reb.  Christ.  Ssec.  2.  §.  17.  p.  248.  Lardner's  Works,  vol.  vii. 
p.  438.  and  Valesius  on  Euseb.  H.  E.  lib.  v.  c.  5. 

f  See   Tac.  Ann.  ii.  79.  and  xv.  6.     Horsley,  Brit.  Rom. 
p.  79. 
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